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GARRICK AND HIS CORRESPONDENCE.* 


We have been later than we hoped to be with our notice of this 
book ; but a quarto of six hundred and sixty pages, with a closely- 
printed life besides, is not to be dispatched in a twinkling, and other 
circumstances have conspired to delay us. We are now prepared 
to serve up some of the marrow of it to our readers, and shall pro- 
ceed to do so without further preface, keeping what we have to 
say of its execution on the part of the editor till we come toa 
conclusion. We shall begin with noticing such passages in the 
Life of Garrick, as are not the most thumbed in the compilation- 
books. 

The family of Garrick was of French origin, and his father and 
mother were an amiable and interesting couple. His father, who 
was an officer in the army, was on the recruiting service in Here- 
ford, when the son was born in that city, at the Angel Inn, Feb. 20, 
1716. David got up a play at eleven years of age, to which John- 
son, then an usher at the school where he was brought up, con- 
tributed a prologue. The play selected was the Recruiting Officer, 
probably, as his biographer supposes, on account of his father’s 
profession. The young actor, soon after this, had a magnificent 
holiday ; for he went to pay a visit to an uncle, a wine merchant, 
at Lisbon, where he amused his friends with theatrical recitation. 
He seems to have been sent to Lisbon in hope of his obtaining a 
settlement with the uncle; but came back to school; and having, 
it appears, an indulgent father and no want of funds, passed a very 
unusual time for a boy; for he was backwards and forwards, now 
at school studying the classics (which he did to no mean purpose) 
| and now in London at the theatres, studying Quin and Cibber. 

His final journey to London in company with Johnson, is well 
| known. Upon his coming to town, he entered himself of the 

Society of Lincoln’s Inn: but his father dying and leaving a family 
slenderly provided for, and the uncle at Lisbon having died not long 
before, and left his young visitor a thousand pounds, Garrick entered 
into partneship as a wine-merchant with his brother Peter. David, 
however, was too volatile for business. The partnership was 
dissolved ; and before long, Garrick made his debut as an actor, in 
the town of Ipswich. He became popular instantly, as tragedian, 
comedian, and even Harlequin ; and the Ipswich people were after- 
wards very proud at having discerned his merits and encouraged 
him. His subsequent appearance at Goodman’s Fields, and the 
triumphant career upon which he entered for life, are matters of 
everyday biography. All London went to see him in Goodman’s 
Fields,—ladies of quality, ministers, clergymen. But the greatest 
honour paid him was the attendance of Pope. 

*“ As I opened the part,” says Garrick himself, (that of 
Richard 111), “I saw our little poetical hero, dressed in black, 
seated in a side box near the stage, and viewing me with a serious 
and earnest attention. His look shot and thrilled like lightning 
| through my frame, and I had some hesitation in proceeding, from 
anxiety and from joy. As Richard gradually blazed forth, the 
house was in a roar of applause, and the conspiring hand of Pope 
shadowed me with laurels.’”’—The poet was so struck with the per- 
formance, that, turning to Lord Orrery, he said, ‘‘ That young man 
never had his equal as an actor, and he will never have a rival.” 
—Pope’s eye was remarkably keen and brilliant ; he would in Gar- 
rick find a similar perfection.—Garrick related to the Rev. Mr 
Rackett, that Pope expressed his alarm, “lest he should become 
vain, and be ruined by the applause he received.” ’ 

The most lively idea given us of the new and triumphant style 
introduced by Garrick is from the pen of his subsequent friend 
Cumberland, who when a boy at Westminster School saw him from 
the front row of the gallery at Covent Garden, in the part of 
Lothario in the Fair Penitent. Cumberland’s theatrical critique 
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includes valuable and picturesque notices of some of the other 
players. Quin acted Horatio ; Mrs Cibber, Calista ; Mrs Pritchard, 
Lavinia. 

* Quin,” says he, “ presented himself upon the rising of the 
curtain in a green velvet coat, emboidered down the seams, an 
enormous full bottomed periwig, rolled stockings, and high-heeled 
square-toed shoes ; with very little variation gl mi and in a 
deep full tone, accompanied by a sawing kind of actién, which had 
more of the Senate than of the Stage in it, he rolled out his heroics 
with an air of dignified indifference, that seemed to disdain the 
plaudits that were bestowed upon him. 

‘Mrs Cibber, in a key high-pitched, but sweet withal, sung, or 
rather recitatived Rowe’s haimonious strain, something in the 
manner of the improvisatories ; it was so extremely wanting in con- 
trast, that though it did not wound the ear, it wearied it; when she 
had once recited two or three speeches, I could anticipate the 
manner of every succeeding one ; it was like a long, old, legendary 
ballad, of innumerable stanzas, every one of which is sung to the 
same tune, eternally chiming on the ear, without variation or 
relief. 

‘Mrs Prichard was an actress of a different cast, had more 
nature, and of course]more ch of tone and variety, both of 
action and expression ; in my opinion the comparison was decidédly 
in her favour. 

‘ But when, after a long and eager ex tion, I first beheld little 
Garrick, then young and light and alive in every muscle and in 
every feature, come bounding on the stage, and pointing at the 
wittol Altamont, and heavy-paced Horatio.—Heavens! what a tran- 
sition! it seemed as if a whdle century had been stepped over in 
the transition of a single scene; old things were done away, and a 
new order at once brought forward, bright and luminous, and clearly 
destined to dispel the barbarisms and bigotry of a tasteless age, too 
long attached to the prejudices of custom, and superstitiously 
devoted to the illusions of imposing declamation.’ 


Quin did not like the ‘ new religion,’ which he called a heresy. 
Garrick answered this quip by a capital epigram, in which he says 
(with a truth as well as point that may suit graver changes), 

‘ When doctrines meet with general approbation, 
It is not heresy, but reformation.’ 
Cibber partook of this natural dislike in old actors to see themselves 
proved mistaken by a new one; but going to see him, his good- 
humour (aided perhaps by a little flattering imitation on the part of 
Garrick, who had studied his fops), induced him to make, at all 
events, an acknowledgment of his merit, which he did in a charac- 
teristic sentence, to Mrs Bracegirdle,—-‘ Why, faith, Bracey,’ said 
he, ‘ the young fellow is clever.’ We may imagine this sentence to 
have been uttered in Cibber’s invincible foppish manner, amidst the 
energetic indifference of a pinch of snuff, The biographer supposes, 
that Garrick at once flattered and astounded the old player, by per- 
forming on the same night the part of King Lear, and that of a lad 
of fifteen, in Cibber’s own farce of the School-boy. Dr (afterwards 
Bishop) Newton, who was a play-goer, and from the critic became 
the friend of Garrick, was of opinion, probably with justice, that ih 
such characters as Lord Foppington he was not equal to Cibber, 
‘ Who was himself the coxcomb that. he drew.’ 
What he chiefly amazed his friend and the town with, was his 
variety,—-and the nature and vivacity which he threw into what he 
did well. 

In the early part of his career Garrick was much in the company 
of Mrs Woffington ; an intimacy which is criticised by his biogra- 
pher in the following old gentlemanly strain of town philosophy :— 

‘ The scandalous chronicles of that time hint at a somewhat more 
than friendly intimacy between Garrick and this delightful woman, 
It may be so. Woffington decidedly preferred male society, and 
Hoadly remembered to have read some of his dramatic trifles to 
Garrick at Woffington’s breakfast table. The strength or weakness 
of this partiality it would be idle to estimate; such irregular attach- 
ments are only regular in their close. She has been accused, more- 
over, of infidelity; but she violated no ; these are the unions 
of mere convenience or desire, and are dissolved by either interest 
or satiety.’—P, 8. 


We,read somewhere in the volume before us, that Mrs Woffington 
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said she” had ‘tried’ a married life (probably with Garrick), and 
found it would not do. , 

It would be remarkable perhaps that connexions of this kind did 
not take place oftener than seems to be the case, between lively 
actors and actresses who perform together in loving parts, were 
they not to see each others humours between the acts, and under 
the disadvantages of rivalry, of squabbles with the managers, and 
other draw-backs on the beau ideal. Besides, Garrick, with all his 
vivacity, had a good deal of the prudential in him. We should not 
take him to have beena very hearty or romantic lover. Mrs Cibber 
(some of whose letters we shall have the pleasure of quoting, and 
whom we should guess to have been of an affectionate disposition) 
seems to have had a more than ordinary regard for him, but to 
have so managed it as to come out of his colder admiration with no 
loss to her self-respect. Garrick, in the full bloom of his popularity, 
married Miss Veigel, a German young lady of somewhat mysteri- 
ous origin, whose name ‘by command of the Empress Queen 
Maria Theresa,’ had been translated into Violette, (the word 
Veigel ‘in Vienna patoss’ signifying that flower). Mademoiselle 
Violette had been educated as a dancer, and had attracted the 
attention of Lord Burlington, who on her coming into England 
with a family of the name of Rossiter, took “her into his own, and 
helped to render her so popular among the circles, that the ladies 
are represented as contending for the honour of being her patrons, 
and the Prince of Wales as angry because she did not take the 
dancing-master he wished. The Countess of Burlington used 
to attend her at the theatre, and ‘with maternal care throw her 
pelisse over her when she came off the stage.’ The supposition 
that she was a daughter of Lord Burlington’s is disproved by Guar- 
rick’s biographer. 
Mrs Garrick, that the Empress Queen sent her to England to get 
her out of the way of her husband, the Emperor Frederick I. 
Horace Walpole speaks of her and Garrick a month before their 
marriage, at an entertainment given at Richmond. The passage is 
in one of his letters not long since published, and betrays his usual 
mixture of cleverness and foppery :— 

‘ There was an admirable scene,’ says he:—‘ Lady Burlington 
b ht the Violette, and the Richmonds had asked Garrick, who 
swod. ogling and sighing the whole time, while my lady kept a most 
fierce look out. Sabbatini asked me, “ And who is that?” It was 
a distressing question; after a little hesitation, I replied, “ Mais, 
c’est Mademoiselle Violette!” “ Et comment Mademoiselle Violette ! 
J'ai connu une Mademoiselle Violette par exemple.” 1 begged him to 
look at Miss Bishop.’ 

Sabbatini was a diplomatist. What slaves are these people of 
fashion, that they cannot admit among them a lady-like and beau- 
tiful young woman without feeling the awkwardness of the intro- 
duction, and getting inquisitive people to look another way! The 
question, who Mademoiselle Violette is, ‘ distresses’ poor Horace 
Walpole ! 

Garrick’s attachment was hardly approved at first, by the Bur- 
lington family, as the lady had had offers from men of birth and 
fortune. He accordingly pursued her in proper dramatic style, and 
once disguised himself in women’s clothes, in order to convey a 
letter into her sedan. At length, the attachment being mutual, his 
addresses were formally allowed, and Lord Burlington, who appears 


to have had a princely taste in his ways, human as well as artistical, | 
gave the bride a portion of six thousand pounds; a sum which 


might well raise the report above-mentioned, in a commercial 
country. Mademoiselle Violette turned out an excellent wife, and 


was identified as part of the pleasure and respectability of Garrick’s | 


companionship wherever he visited. Garrick tells us he never was 


absent from her a day, nor does he appear to have wished to be. | 


By an engraving which we have seen of her, in her youth, she 
appears to have been a beauty of the alluring order, with a proper 


dancing figure, and a countenance the reverse of prudish. We shall | 


not lose this opportunity of letting our friends know, that when she 
was an old lady residing in the Adelphi, she was one of the readers 
of our theatrical tattle (in another paper), and used to make flat- 
tering demands for lost or mislaid numbers. 

After a lifegunexampled in the modern annals of the profession 
for brilliance and success, flattered all round him by lords and ladies, 
the friend of statesmen and men of genius, and adored by the 
public, Garrick died at his house in the Adelphi on the 20th of 
January 1779, without. groan. His wife died in the same house, 
three and forty years afterwards, and was buried in the same grave 
in Westminster Abbey. She was ninety-eight years of age, and 
retained al] her faculties to the last. She had intended to go to the 
theatre that evening, and died as-she sat in her chair. 

The following instances of Garrick’s extraordinary power of 


A lady of fashion told one of the executors of 


expression are well-known ; but we repeat them, partly because of 
their lasting interest, and partly because they are well related by 

irimm. Grimm saw him during his visit to Paris, and gives the 
following account to the Duke of Saxe Gotha, to whom he was in 
the habit of writing the news of the day :— 


‘He is the first and only actor, “says the Baron,” who 
comes up to the demands of my imagination; he realizes m 
notion of what is perfect in his art. His great power is the 
instantaneous possession which all characters take of the whole 
man in their turn, and by a simple volition of his part. Nor does 
any change disfigure him, the perfection of it becomes a beauty 
even to his features. It was as a thing inspired, that he gazed on 
the dagger in Macbeth: the stage, observe, contributed nothing to 
make up the illusion; he was in his own sitting room and in his 
ordinary dress. As he followed the suspended dagger in his eye, 
in its aérial course, he became so 4eautiful a terror, as to excite 
the most rapturous cries of admiration from all who saw him. Ags 
a full contrast to this, he exhibited a gaping apprentice, ‘who 
drops his master’s pastry in the mud, becomes stupified at first 
with terror, and then gives himself up to tears.’ 

‘ It was this facility,’ continues the biographer, ‘ that suggested 
the idea to Carmontel of exhibiting the comic Garrick, between 
folding doors, surprising his serious half in tragedy, and enjoying 
the detection. 
| * One of the stories that Garrick used to tell in action, was of a 
/man in Leman street, Goodman’s Fields, at the commencement of 
| his career, who playing with his child at an open window, saw the 
, infant by a sudden spring escape from his arms, and be killed upon 
| the pavement of the street on which it had fallen. One of his 
| biographers says, “ He saw this in one of the provinces of France.” 
| The other, that it was in Leman street, as above, and that he then 
| learned from the unfortunate father how King Lear was to be ex. 
| hibited on the stage. He probably varied the locality, which was 
| immaterial to the fact, to suit the story the better to his audience, 
| In Paris he said nothing of either France or its provinces. Grimm, 

while the agony it occasioned was fresh in his heart and brain, thus 

relates what after all might be Garrick’s pure invention :—* He 

heard one day that a man in Ireland, in playing with his child, had 

the misfortune to let it fall out of window, and be killed upon the 
| pavement before his eyes. The wretched father on the instant lost 
| his speech, and went mad. It became necessary to confine him, 
| Several years after his accident, Garrick went to see him. I have 
never beheld anything more terrific than the state of this man,— 
I say that I have seen him, for Garrick presented him in a way to 
make one shudder as at reality itself’ 














We add a passage or two illustrative of the acting of this extraor- 
dinary man, and of the impression he made upon everybody, from 
other parts of the biography before us. The first is from an anonys 

| mous critic of the day, who writes well :— 

|  * Ahel Drugger’s*first appearance would disconcert the muscular 
| economy of the wisest. His attitude, his dread of offending the 
| doctor, his saying nothing, his gradual stealing in farther and farther, 
his impatience to be introduced, his joy to his friend’s face, are imit- 
able by none. Mr Garrick has taken that walk to himself, and is 
the ridiculous above all conception. When he first opens his mouth, 
the features of his face seem, as it were, to drop upon his tongue; 
it is all caution; it is timorous, stammering, and inexpressible. 
| When he stands under the conjuror to have his features examined, 
| his teeth, his beard, his little finger, his awkward simplicity, and his 
concern, mixed with hope and fear, and joy, and avarice, and good- 
nature, are above painting. 

‘When we look at the skeleton text, which the genius of the 
‘actor has invested with such comic life and action, it must increase 
the very profession in our esteem. 

‘The critic next notices the eager running up to inform Sublle, 
that he himself se//s the tobacco, which the philosopher commended : 
the struggle to make his intendec present tro pounds. His breaking 
the bottle in the doctor’s absence, while curiously examining the 
implements around him His heating off Surley, disarming him, 
and throwing away the sword with contempt. He does not know 
friend from foe in his triumphant perambulation, and his going even 
to strike his favourite Captain Fuce. Garrick seemed to say, to the 
very side scenes, ‘* Will you fight me 2” ’ 


And this is the ‘ Lear’ and the ‘ Hamlet’ who agonised and 
astonished us a few nights before ! 


The following critical testimony makes no pretensions; but it is 
quite as good in its way as the other, and we will be sworn, as true. 
—Speaking of the late Mr Waldron the prompter, the editor of 
| this volume informs us, that in reply to a question of comparison 
between Mr Garrick and Mr Kemble in some characters, Mr Wal- 
dron thus delivered himself :— 


‘No man admires Mr Kemble, Sir, more than I do. He isa 
great man! a very great man! but Mr Garrick, Sir! bless my soul! 
it was quite a different sort of thing,’ 

We shall reserve a summary of what appears to us to have been 
the character of Garrick, as actor, manager, and man, till we have 
laid before the reader the extracts we propose to make from his 





Correspondence. 
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* Margery Pinchwife,’ says a note, ‘is Mrs Susannah Maria 
Cibber, the charming friend—stage-wife, sister, mistress of Garrick 
—the most pathetic actress of her time; and as to figure and coun- 
tenance, the female counterpart of the great master. Tom is her 
prother Thomas Augustine Arne’—(Dr Arne the great composer, 
of whom the readers of Taz Tatier have lately heard so much). 


Garrick was at that time acting the first parts in tragedy with 
Mrs Cibber, who in this pleasant billet invites him to dine with her 
and her brother on May-day. Mrs Cibber had married the unwor- 
thy Theophilus Cibber, son of the dramatist, who contrived to make 
her the subject of an action for damages against a Mr Sloper, to 
whom, the editor of this work tells us, she continued sincerely 
attached. As a proof of what was thought of the whole business, 
he adds, that Mrs Garrick retained her esteem for her. Like Mrs 
Oldfield, she appears to have been visited, where Mrs Woffington 
and other miscellaneous personages were not. The editor is of 
opinion, that her attachment to Garrick was only that of a friend ; 
and we can readily believe it ; though her admiration leads her into 
acertain mixed style of liveliness and empressement, natural per- 
haps to a charming actress who had so often performed with him. 
On ‘one occasion she expressly gives him to understand that they 
are to love on the stage only ;—a caution, however, which, if she 
had not had a regard for another, we should say might have looked 
alittle like the admonition in the comedy, where somebody is 
recommended to take care ‘not to come near the garden-gate.’ 
Perhaps, notwithstanding Theophilus’s contrivance, she bad yet to 
find out that she had a heart to give away, and was in the state of 
not well knowing what to do with it. By the way, it is a mistake 
of the editor’s to speak of Mrs Garrick at this period, in a note 
(p. 35); for Garrick was not married for some years after. 

The following conclusion of a letter from Mrs Cibber is very 
pleasant, with its stage puzzle about wife and mother. The wife, of 
course, as well as the mother, is herself. She calls herself in 
another letter his ‘ little wife,’ who acted with him in Lady 
Townley :— 

—‘ [have wrote so much about this thing, that ] have not time to 
say any more but that your wifé is well, and in town, and sends her 
love to you. ‘I am, 

‘ Your most affectionate mother, 
*S. Crpper.’ 
Beginning of another :— 
© November 9, 1745. 

‘Sir,—I had a thousand pretty things to say to you, but you go 
to Ireland without seeing me, and to stop my mouth from com- 
plaining, you artfully tell me Tam one of the number you do not 


care to take leave of. And I tell you Iam not to be flammed in 
that manner. 


* You assure me you want sadly to make love to me; and I assure 
you, very seriously, I will never engage upon the same theatre 
again with you, without you make more love to me than you did 
last year. JI am ashamed that the audience should see me break 
the least rule of decency (even upon the stage) for the wretched 


One sixth of the of the United States consists of 
blacks. Of these, 280,000 are called free, and 1,852,126 are slaves. 
In some of the States, the free blacks are oppressed by legal disabi- 
lities ; in all they are virtually excluded, by pean prejudice, from 
the possession of the most valuable civil privileges. eir situation 
is deplorably d to open a door pr, wl to them in any 
quarter of the world, was a labour worthy of the well-wishers of 
mankind. Such a door has been opened on the west coast of 
Africa. ; 

In 1817, two agents of the Colonization Society were sent to 
choose a suitable spot for the colony. They selected a position ; 
and in 1820, a vessel sailed with 88 settlers. This expedition suf- 
fered by the climate. In 1821, another vessel sailed with 28 colo- 
nists, and Cape Mesurado was for their accommodation. 
The colony of Liberia now numbers 2000 souls, possessing the ad- 
vantages of a fine harbour, a productive soil, a growing commerce, 
and institutions such as in colder climes have promoted the moral 
and political dignity of man. 

The town, at the Cape, is called Monrovia, in honour of Presi- 
dent Monro. It contains a number of comfortable dwellings, a 
court-house, houses for public worship, and a fort, which has afford. 
ed protection against piracy to British ships. The possessions of 
the society extend 150 miles along the coast, and a considerable dis- 
tance into the interior. Eight stations, or settlements, have been 
established at the request of the native chiefs, who construct the 
necessary ancobicelelsie at their own expense. The colonists 
employ several hundred native labourers, and their circumstances 
are, in general, easy. Cotton, coffee, indigo, and sugar-cane, are 
the spontaneous growth of the forests. A trade is carried on in 
some of these articles, together with palm oil, ivory, tortoise-shell, 
dye-woods, gold, hides, and wax. 

The wages of mechanics are high—timber is plentiful, as are the 
different materials of substantial building of an excellent quality. 
Among the most pleasant indications of growing improvement is 
the Liseria Herald, a newspaper edited by an intelligent man of 
colour. A number of it is now lying on our table, in juxta-position 
with a journal published in Grand Cairo, under the fosterage of the 
present extraordinary ruler and regenerator of Egypt. 

By the constitution of Liberia, all persons born in the colony or 
residing there, shall be free, and enjoy all the privileges of the citi- 
zens of the United States. The agent of the society possesses the 
sovereign power. The judiciary consists of the agent, and two 
justices appointed by him; the other officers are chosen by the 
colonists. The common law is adopted with the modifications 
already introduced in the United Set, snd others required by the 
peculiar situation of the settlement. e supreme control of the 
government is to remain in the hands of the society, until the set- 
tlers are in a condition to govern themselves. 

At home, the exertions of the society have n to be fairly 
appreciated by those who, at the commencement of their operations, 
were disposed to regard them suspiciously. Some of the most 
eminent statesmen in the slave-holding states have devoted them- 
selves ardently to the cause: of their legislatures several have con- 
tributed funds for its assistance, and the amount of a societies 
has rapidly increased. The emancipation of slaves is also facilitated, 
now that provision is secured for them. Manumissions of several 
hundreds have been made from year to year, and more have been at 
the disposal of the society than its means were competent to remove. 





lovers I had last winter. _[ desire you always to be my lover upon 
the stage, and my friend off of it."—P. 38, eS 
[To be continued.] 


SINGULAR AND ADMIRABLE NEW COLONY ON THE 
COAST OF AFRICA. 

Staves were originally introduced into the colonies now constitut- 
ing the United States, under the sanction and by the authority of 
British laws, and in opposition to the repeated remonstrances and 
local ordinances of the colonists. From the establishment of Ame- 
rican independence, plans for Negro emancipation were continually 
brought forward. The great obstacle to the efforts of humanity has 
been the concentration of the slaves in a particular section of the 
Union, producing, in one of the states, according to the last census, 
a numerical superiority over the whites. This circumstance, the 
invincible repugnance to the free people of colour, and the dread of 
their forming a dangerous confederacy with the slaves, have caused 
many to oppose emancipation who have been favourable to it on 
general grounils, and who have even considered it propitious to their 
pecuniary interests. 

_ The scheme of the Colonization Society, first carried into effect 
in 1817, was conceived and approved of by the State of Virginia so 
early as the revolutionary war. The object of the society is to 
promote and execute a plan for colonizing (with their consent) the 
free people of colour residing in the States—to prepare the way for 
the interference of the government, by proving that a colony can be 
established and maintained without the opposition of the natives; 
that the colonists can be transported at a moderate expense; that 
an important commerce might be thus established, and the slave 
trade, in consequence, discouraged. The practicability of the plan 
— proved, it was intended to extend it to the removal of the 
whole black population. The question of the possibility of accom- 
plishing so much, does not, in our opinion, in the least affect the 
utility of the undertaking. 





—Englishman’s Magazine. 
| [This account is followed by an excellent address from the colo- 
| nists to their brethren in the United States. The whole article is 
deeply interesting, and like the greater part of this new Magazine, 
| well worthy the attention of our readers. We like the Magazine, 
we can safely say, not merely because it likes us, but because it 
loves the cause that we love, and advocates it like a man.] 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— On Monday evening, Mr Perkins, while playing the an of 
Mavroyeni in the Evil Eye, fell down a ladder, from which he should have 
jumped, and strained his back very seriously. Mr Reed, the surgeon, 
stated that the injury he received, though a severe one, was not dangerous,— 
Mr Baker will play the part this evening. 





Sucar-Loar Heaps.—A traveller in China tells us of a people 
that inhabit the banks of the river Bleu, and whose heads are all of them 
long. This phenomenon originated among the nurses and mothers of three 
or four generations back, who were in the habit of moulding and kneading 
the heads of their children when young, so as to make them in the shape of 
sugar-loaves ; and nature, being led in this manner for one or two hundred 
years, continues to follow it herself, and thus saves werses the labour of the 
“process, 


A Hicu-rLown Conressor.—A curate who had been studying at 
Paris, returned so very learned to his parishioners in the country, that at 
confession, wuen he asked his questions, they could not understand a word 
he said.—* Art thou not ambitious?’ said he to one in the confessional,— 
‘ Oh no, Sir, you do me too much honour.’—* Art thou not a libertine ?’— 
* Oh, by no means, Sir.’—* Artthou not of a gluttonous inclination ?*— 
‘I don’t know what you mean,.’—‘ Art thou not of an irritable tempera- 
ment !’—* I really do not understand you.’—‘ Art thou not an irreligi 
individual ??—* Oh, fie, Sir.’—* What art thou, then ?’—*‘ I'ma mason, F 
got my trowel in my hand.’ 














THE TATLER. 





Dyine nor Mortay.—A physician at Poictiers being called in to 
attend a man who was very an ie wite enquired how her husband was.— 
*He’s very ill, Ma’am,” said the physician.—‘ What’s the matter with 
him ?7’—* 3 got the purpura.’—* The purpura! How do you know 
that?’—* Look at his hands—they’re all violet-colour.’—* Yes, Sir, my 
Poe dyer.’—‘ Oh, indeed, I didn’t know that: I could have sworn 
he had'the purpura, and you ought very much to congratulate yourself on 
his being a dyer.’ 








































THE PLAY-GOER. 


HOY PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 

‘HAYMARKET.—The School for Coquettes—Belles Have at Ye All—Fish Out of 

My Water. 

EncuisH Orgxa.—The Evil Eye—The l‘icturesque—The Old Regimentals— 
Tom Thumb 








’ HayYMARKET. 
In our article yesterday, on 4 New Way to Pay Old Debts, we had 
not space'to remark on Mr Farren’s Marrall. It is a most effective 


the author, and great skill in embodying his conceptions. Whether, 
compared with Munpen’s, it would be found equal in a certain 
depth and richness of colouring which distinguished in a peculiar 
degree the style of that eminent comedian, is open to question ; we 
iticlivie to think it would not; and yet, taken as a whole, we do not 
think it is inferior, Munpen’s, we imagine, would be found to 
excel in particular passages, those admitting of an unlimited height- 
ening of expression ; and Farren’s in a more exact attention to the 
Beneral keeping of the character, and a more careful avoidance 
of exaggeration. In the second act, when Sir Giles assigns his 
reasons for keeping out of the magistracy, and unfolds his sinister 
intentions with regard to his neighbour Frugal’s estate, Marrall 
i8 struck with the superiority in cunning of his imperious em- 
ployer, and expresses his profound veneration of such consummate 
villany by exclaiming, ‘ I could adore you.’ The sentiment, as uttered 
by Muxvew; had all the intensity of admiration, coupled with a 
humiliating sense of inferiority, such as conscious imperfection might 
be expected to feel when contemplating perfect virtue. FARrren | 
expressed the same feeling, and expressed it well, but hardly conveyed 
‘to the mind of the audience that ‘ wondering at the virtue,’ with as 


much ludicrous effect as his predecessor. The crawling, stingy syco- 
phancy of the character meets with an able representative in both ; but 
Farren’s more subdued style is perhaps better fitted to represent the 
wily, creeping reptile ; the calculating wretch who can alter his language 
on the sudden, at the perception of interest, from insulting irony to 
fawning homage. 
the bitterest railleries he can think of, he is unexpectedly made to 


The scene in which, after heaping on Wellborn 


witness successive indications of the latter’s returning prosperity, 
affords an illustration on this point; but is more entitled to notice 
for its real display of comic humour. Massincer has managed this 
scene with great felicity ; beginning with the altered behaviour and 
_most obsequious devotion of the domestics, and ending with the no 
less unequivocal testimonies of regard from Lady Allworth herself. 
Marrall’ s bewilderment increases every moment, and all the inflexions 
of his countenance are called into requisition to testify the extent 
of his amazement. Farren fully acts up to these demands on the 
visage, and makes every change tell in uncontrollable laughter from 
the audience. He is equally good in proportion to the requirements 
of the part throughout the play; but in the latter scenes Sir Giles 
draws all attention towards himself, and we quietly ‘ observe 
Marrall the same abject instrument of base purposes, heaping re- 
proaches on his former employer, and contributing to his confusion 
‘with all the satisfaction of the lowest order. 
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Sybéscribers ‘are informed, that complete sets of the Tarter may at present 
be had, to No. 300, at’ two-pence, afterwards ata penhy per Number. 
‘The Tarren may also be had in volumes, the first comprising the Num- 

“bers from Sepiember to December 1830, the second from January 1, to 

© Suiie'30, 1831. The future volumes'will be half-yearly. The unequal 
quantity of the various Numbers on hand, renders it desirable for sub- 
scribers to complete their sets as soon as possible. 
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performance, evidently the result of an attentive consideration of | Betty Blackbe 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
A Melo-Drama, ( founded on a fact) called 
THE GOLDSMITH. 
The Countess, Mrs W. Clifford. Isabella, Miss J. Scott. 

Margaret, Mrs Humby. The President, Mr Bartlett. 
Cardillac, Mr Cooper. Bernard, Mr Coveney. 
Hubert, Mr V. Webster. James, MrCoates. Oliver, Mr Vining. 
After which (5th time) a Comedy, founded on Cinser’s ‘ Double Gallant,’ callea 

BELLES HAVE AT YE ALL. 
Lady Sadlife, Mrs Glover. Clarinda, Miss Taylor. Sylvia, Miss Sidney 
ishwell, MrsHumby. tall, Mr Vining. Clerimont, Mr Brindal. 
a , : Sir Henry Atall, Mr Mulleney, 
Old Wilfull, Mr Gattie. Captain Strut, Mr Webster. . 
Finder, Mr Coveney. Saunter, Mr Bartlett. Supple, Mr V. Webster. 
After which, Mr SHANNON’s Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 
Y WIFE OR MY PLACE. 
Adeline, Miss Taylor, who will sing ‘ May thy Lot in Life be happy.’ 
as ie gy Mrs Faucit. 
ir Harry Hairbrain, Mr Vining. Dupeley, Mr W. Farren. 
Alfred, Mr Brindal. Durable, Mr Webster. 
To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 
THE FARMER. 
» Mrs Humby. Molly Maybush, Mrs T. Hill. Louisa, Migs Land 
Farmer Blackberry, Mr Huckel. Colonel Dormant, Mr Mulleney. 
Valentine, Mr B.Taylor. Jemmy Jumps, MrHarley. Rundy, Mr Webster. 
Counsellor Flummery, Mr Coveney. Fairly, Mr Bartlett, . 
Father Stubble, Mr Coates. Waiter, Mr V. Webster. 


To-morrow, Sweethearts and Wives; High Life Below Stairs; and occasional 
Entertainment: on which Evening the Theatre will be opened Gratuitously to the 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Mr Peaks’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Baker. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
Basilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 


Public. 


Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 


Festival. Ma eni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius, Ex- 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
ancient Grecian Ruins. A Defile of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle. 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea's Vessel discovered at Anchor. 


After which, (12th time) Mr Haynes Bayty’s New Operetta, called 
THE PICTURESQUE. 
Fanny, Mrs Keeley. Mr Dauberry, Mr Bartley. 
Kit Cadence, Mr J. Reeve. Tom, Mr Minton. 
To which will be added, the Operetta of 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


Pegzy, Miss Pincott. 
Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. 


Louisa, Misa Ferguson. 


f Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbray, Master Hector Mowbray, Master 


Gobbleton Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 
will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 
To conclude with the Musical Farce, in One Act, entitled 
WANTED A GOVERNESS. 
Lucy Dashwood, Miss Kelly. Julia Malvern, Miss Pincott. 
Rusty, Mr Bartley. Captain Dashwood, Mr J. Bland. 
Theophilus Foxglove, Mr Benson Hill. Higginbottom, Mr Salter. 


To-morrow, The Evil Eye; Jonathan in England ; and other Entertainments. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
An old English Domestic Drama, called 
PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
Margaret Lessamour, Miss Edmiston. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 
Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Werrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
omas Shard, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hitl. 
Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 
After which, Wielopolski Paskerwitsh, an infant only Four Years and a Half of Age, 
will give his wonderful performances on the Trumpet. 
After which, (3rd time at this Theatre) the popular Interlude called 
A DEAD SHOT. 

Louisa Lovetrick, Mrs Fitzwilliam, in which she will introduce ‘ Down the stream 
as cheerily,’ and ‘ Description of a Sunday Concert.’ Chatter, Miss Vincent. 
Captain Cannon, Mr Williams. Mr Hector Timid, Mr Vale. 

To which will be added, (3rd time) a Melo-Dramatic Extravaganza, entitled 
THE ODD VOLUME; OR, THERE’S SPIRIT IN PUNCH. 
Signor Punchinello, Mr E. J. Parsloe. 


To conclude with a Farce, called 


OLD AND YOUNG. 


Peggy, Mrs Vale. 
Old Wilton, Mr Dibdin Pitt. Charles Mowbray, Mr Gough. Peter, Mr Rogers. 
William, Mr Fone. 


Matilda Mowbray, Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbleton Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Laura Slade. 





To-morrow, Pedlar’s Acre ; and other Entertainments. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
The Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
Celeste de Montmorency, Miss Coveney. Eloise, Miss Dix. Juana, Miss Wells. 
Don Carlos, Mr Norton. Don Rimerez, Mr Attwood, 

Phelim, Mr Porteus. Philip Philpotts, Mr Smith. Col. de Liason, Mr Green. 
After which, the Farcetta of 
REFORMATION. 

Miss Matilda Mainwayring, Miss Wells. Mary Mayflower, Mrs Mangeon. 
Dick Dashington, Mr Green. Mr Freelove, Mr Parteus. 

To conclude with O’Hara’s Burletta of 
MIDAS. 

Mercury, Mr Allcroft. 


Apollo, Miss Coveney. 
Justice Midas, 


Mr Smith. 


AsTLEy’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes: 


in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 
VAUXHALL Garvens.— Variety of Entertainments. 
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